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amalgam by distillation. This fluid metal being volatile,
passes over into a receiver, whilst the metals with which
it had combined during the revolving process remain
behind, and are subsequently treated in a furnace. The
alloy, for such it is, is put into plumbago crucibles and
subjected to a high heat, whereby any volatile matters
which it may contain (as arsenic, for example) become
dissipated, and the combined silver, gold, copper, etc., are
collected in the form of a metallic button.

The alloy is afterwards purified by cupellation, as it is
technically called. This is in reality a process of oxidation,
having for its object the conversion of the inferior metals,
such as copper, lead, tin, etc., into oxides, whereby they are
more readily separated from gold and silver, while these
metals, not having so great an affinity for oxygen as the
former, retain the metallic form. The cupellation-furnace
of some smelting-works consists of a bed of slag, or other
refractory material, above which the " hearth" is placed,
and this is composed of fireclay, bone-ash, and other
infusible substances. A brickwork structure, with appro-
priate flues, fireplace, etc., surrounds the hearth, and
proper openings are left for the admission of hot and cold
blasts of air, and for the removal of the oxidized materials
during the progress of the operation.

When the charge is introduced, the alloy is placed on
the " sole " of the hearth, and the furnace is then heated to
a certain temperature. A quantity of pure lead is then
introduced, which, coming in contact with air, readily
oxidizes, and the oxide of lead, or htharge, is removed from
the surface of the melted metal as fast as it is formed.
This process is kept up by well-regulated heat until the whole
of the lead and the oxidizable metals (copper, tin, lead, etc.)